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(Editorial Note) 


Last summer the Illustrated London News (June 6, 
1936 issue) published a series of photographs of a “Levi- 
tation” submitted to them by a resident of Southern India. 
The performer, a Tamil, claimed to be a Yogin and to 
levitate by supernormal means. The photographs showed 
an Indian with fine features and an ascetic face, suspended 
horizontally from three to four feet above the ground. He 
had one hand under his head as if to support it and the 
other outstretched, resting on a staff which was draped 
with a cloth. 

As far as one could see from the photograph there was 
no possible means of support unless the staff were a very 
heavy one and concealed a complicated apparatus which 
ran under the man’s arm and held up a brace under his 
body. Such an apparatus would hardly be able to support 
a man’s weight unless embedded in a cement foundation. 
No disciple stood near the Yogin. The Jilustrated London 
News made no claim of supernormality for the phenome- 
non but merely presented it as inexplicable. 

This summer, in their June 19th issue, the Illustrated 
London News has published a second series of photo- 
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graphs, together with an explanation of levitation, sub- 
mitted to them by Mr. C. W. Wells, a resident of the 
Malay States. Mr. Wells claims to prove that levitation 
is no more than a clever trick. The Yogin who gave the 
performance in Mr. Wells’ compound claimed to be a 
brother of the one whose photographs had appeared in 
the London Illustrated News. Mr. Wells, therefore, 
quickly gathered together a number of friends who be- 
tween them brought to the performance seven cinema 
cameras. 

The performance is usually described as follows: The 
Yogin or master who intends to levitate himself starts to 
prepare the chosen spot about an hour beforehand. A tent 
just large enough to cover the man’s body adequately is 
erected on four small poles, the sides draped with pieces 
of canvas. The poles are placed in the ground. The 
“master” then lies down within, reclining as if on a couch, 
one arm under his head, the other placed upon a draped 
staff. An assistant may or may not be present inside the 
tent. A second assistant beats loudly and incessantly on a 
drum outside, either to help produce the trance condition 
necessary to the “master’s” achieving rigidity, or to pro- 
duce a hypnotic effect upon the spectators and at the same 
time cover up the noise of any operations going on inside the 
tent. After about twenty minutes the drumming ceases and 
the tent is removed leaving the performer suspended about 
four or five feet from the ground. The suspension may 
last half an hour. The tent is then replaced and the per- 
former is slowly lowered to the ground. 

In Mr. Wells’ account, the disciple stood within a few 
inches of the performer engaged in a ritual of throwing 
rose petals over him. The staff was removed from his hand 
showing no visible means of support. However, the dis- 
ciple’s Sarong (a loose garment worn by the natives) was 
much longer than is customary, and Mr. Wells’ photo- 
graph on which he bases his claim, shows the disciple so 
near, that a prop might have been placed under his loose 
clothes. Again, such a support would require a very deep 
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foundation to hold up the weight of a man. On exam- 
ining the ground after the performance, Mr. Wells dis- 
covered small holes other than those made by the corner 
tent poles, which might have been made by a device. 

Such an explanation is possible although it is difficult 
to understand how the device could be made to bear so 
great a weight. However we have recently received an 
account from Mr. R. W. F. Johnson of London, of sim- 
ilar experiences in India which seems to upset Mr. Wells’ 
explanation. In the “levitations” described in the follow- 
ing pages, the master, instead of levitating himself, used 
a subject, a young girl. He did not stand near her. In 
fact the spectators were allowed to circle round her and 
even touch her, thereby making it impossible for the mas- 
ter’s garments to be concealing a support. The stick was 
not draped and was of the thinness of a pencil and made 
of bamboo, obviously an impossible means of holding her 
weight. And most important of all, the actual “levitation” 
took place in front of the eyes of the spectators, no tent 
being used at all. Mass hypnotism seems the only possible 
alternative explanation to actual supernormal manifesta- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson was an officer in a Scottish Regiment sta- 
tioned in India at the time (1931). He is a young man 
known to the editor to be dependable as an authority. The 
account which he sends us seems almost beyond belief, 
yet it is offered in entire sincerity. It must be kept in 
mind when studying yoga phenomena that it is probably 
psychic in origin just as is western supernormal phe- 
nomena and, therefore, is as open to suspicions of fraud 
as our own psychic phenomena. Because one so called 
“Yogin” performer actually levitates himself supernor- 
mally, all others may not do so. In fact the performers 
are not likely to be the most spiritual and developed of 
their race. 

In this issue we also publish a review of a new and 
comprehensive book on Yoga by Dr. Kovoor T. Behanan. 

Dr. Behanan does not think much of the authenticity 
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of “levitation”. He seems to believe it to be hallucination 
or trickery. He says: 

“While the supernatural forms the kernel of such move- 
ments, (Psychic Research and Spiritualism) in Yoga it is 
merely a superficial crust kept alive by the weight of popu- 
lar recognition. The Yogins themselves are reticent about 
these miracles. The tradition connected with Yoga con- 
tinues to perpetuate the belief that the practitioners can 
do things which defy the known laws of nature. If our 
task were merely to narrate facts, that is if we had come 
across phenomena that could not be accounted for by nor- 
mal means, the answer could be given in one word, “no”. 
But the problem is not as simple as that. A critical exam- 
ination of some of the claims of Yogins might reveal that 
the mind under certain conditions is capable of reacting in 
strange ways. One might see apparitions, hear strange 
sounds, and smell fragrant odors. Most of the Yogins 
know them to be hallucinations and accordingly advise the 
new disciples to ignore them.” 

In other words, supernormal phenomena is as allusive 
in India among the Yogins as it is in America among the 
mediums. The reader will have to weigh the evidence and 
decide for himself. 














Experiences of the Supernormal in India 
BY R. W. F. JOHNSON 


From earliest days of which there is record, travellers 
have told of their wondrous experiences in strange and 
distant lands. Stories told by “old salts” have regaled gen- 
erations of children. Nevertheless, the more cynical have 
always doubted the veracity of the traveler, and even in 
modern times when journeys can be made so easily and 
roads have opened up the wildest territory, explorers still 
return with tales that the pedants would call a series of 
inexactitudes and the rest of us would mutter “so much 
bolony”’. 

At the risk of incurring the everlasting displeasure of 
the unbeliever, the writer would like to place before you 
some interesting experiences he had in Northern India 
with Yogins and their extraordinary powers. Insomuch 
as the five senses can be trusted, these stories are the 
truth. 

The first time we saw “Levitation” was under particu- 
larly unromantic circumstances. It was at a garden party 
given in Peshawar by the Indian Civil Service to all the 
local Indian Khans and tribal potentates. The entertain- 
ment consisted of a conjuror who did the usual sort of 
tricks, with cards and sleight of hand. His piéce de 
résistance, however, was to execute the process of “levi- 
tation” on his girl assistant. The scene was set in the 
middle of a grass field, actually the garrison cricket ground. 
There could be absolutely no deception. The girl was re- 
clining on the grass, her head resting on the palm of her 
hand; the position in general was that of a person reclin- 
ing on a couch. Her unengaged arm was outstretched, 
and her hand was gripping a thin bamboo wand, which 
was about the thickness of a pencil, and stood upright in 
the ground after the manner of a pea stick. After sundry 
passes over the girl, the Yogin appeared to put her in a 
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trance, and the girl, with her body stiff and horizontal to 
the ground, seemed to float slowly up in the air to a 
height of about four feet. The only contact with the 
ground was the girl’s hand that slid up the stick. It may 
be well to point out here that the stick could not conceiv- 
ably support the girl’s weight, and in any case, it would 
have been physically impossible for her to have held her 
body in such a position. 

Onlookers were permitted to put their hands all round 
the girl and even touch her, and there was definitely no 
visible or concrete means of supporting her. Again, the 
fact that this demonstration took place in the midst of a 
grass field is worth noting. In short, unless we were all 
hypnotized, what has just been described actually hap- 
pened. 

An interesting point in connection with this incident 
is that the magician “made” a girl levitate herself. The 
usual practice is that the Yogin himself does the perform- 
ance rather than having a subject. 

A large number of people present discussed this inci- 
dent among themselves and all came to the conclusion that 
they had seen exactly the same thing. The inevitable 
question of “How was it done” now arises. The average 
answer we got from the Europeans present was “God 
knows” and from the Indians we elucidated a little but 
not much more. They were not a bit surprised at the 
marvelous trick, and stated that from birth upwards Yo- 
gins or boys training to be such subjected the mind and 
body to such discipline that nothing was impossible. 

How Yogins train, the various phases of their training 
and their ultimate aims can be found in many long and 
detailed books. 

This first performance took place in March 1931. Some 
months later we saw a similar performance under similar 
conditions, the only difference being that the subject was 
put in a trance, during which her body became quite rigid, 
and she was then placed about four feet above the ground, 
with her body parallel to it, and the point of her elbow 
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was resting on the thin staff. She remained in this posi- 
tion for about fifteen minutes. Her master then lifted 
her to the ground and smacked her face vigorously to 
bring her around. 

This second manifestation was even more wonderful 
than the first, because it almost gave one the feeling of 
being in another world to see a girl lifted into mid-air 
and then, to all intents and purposes, remain suspended 
in mid-air. 

While trecking up on the Kashmir Tibet border, we 
came across a very holy and equally aged and dirty man, 
who was sitting in the shade of the one and only tree to 
be seen for about fifty miles. He had one arm perma- 
nently stuck above his head. One of our number, a very 
distinguished civil servant, knew the language and ques- 
tioned the old boy. It appeared that he had held his arm 
in that position from the age of about twelve years old, 
and after some five years the arm got permanently “stuck”. 
The first year must have been somewhat trying! 

We passed the time of day with our aged friend and 
as we were about to depart, he asked for money. We gave 
him five rupees; a sum that would have kept him in food 
for about three weeks. He had the audacity to grouse so 
we told him just what we thought of such ungrateful old 
men. He seemed slightly surprised to be thus rebuked 
and started off on a long speech. The gist of his words 
were that as we had at least given him something we 
should not die, but that all of us were going to get a ter- 
rific fright before the sun had set. 

We left the old man and mounted our ponies to cross 
one of the wide sandy plains that separate the many 
ranges of mountains. The whole country as seen from 
the air gives the appearance of a vast plowed field with 
the furrows of great width. We made in a northwesterly 
direction, taking a line on Nanga Parbat, the next highest 
mountain to Mount Everest. The great hill was over one 
hundred and fifty miles away, but even so, to look at the 
top, we had to gaze up at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
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The going was sandy and good, the morning fine, clear, 
and dry as only mornings in the foot-hills of the Hima- 
layas can be. We had crossed about ten miles of the plain 
when a boulder about the size of a man’s head crashed 
into the ground not a couple of yards in front of the 
leading horse. It was closely followed by about ten or 
so more falling around a cortege of six horses. When 
everyone had recovered from the shock, we dismounted 
and examined these boulders. They were almost perfectly 
spherical and weighed between fifty and seventy pounds 
and were remarkable for their smoothness and similarity. 
There was not a living person in sight, and we were 
certainly six miles from the old man with the arm. No 
human agency could possibly have propelled those boulders 
more than ten yards, and no catapult or machine could 
throw them more than five hundred; we could see all 
round us for ten miles in all directions. The only solution 
was that the stones had descended from the heavens. Well, 
if they had, they had no business to! 

We were so intrigued by all this that we had our mid- 
day meal and returned to our friend and found him still 
sitting under the tree. We told him of our experience 
and, favoring us with a toothless but kindly grin, remarked 
that we were fortunate in escaping. He then announced 
his intention of sleeping, so we took our leave. Again, 
what is the answer? Somehow I feel pretty sure it was 
the Yogin, but what agency of the mind or celestial powers 
he employed, I shall never know. 

There is one other incident that is a little different in 
manifestation from the foregoing, but in principle is the 
same. When visiting one of the Afridi villages west and 
a little north of the Khyber Pass, my stay coincided with 
the village annual feast. To celebrate this, they had shoot- 
ing, hunting, games and feasting. This was indulged in 
with peculiar gusto especially as it was the month of fasting 
called Ramadan. 

At the games there was one man who performed the 
most fantastic feats of athletics, and that evening produced 
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some parlor tricks for the benefit of the gathering. I can 
swear he jumped seven feet from a standing position, and 
he lifted in his arms a fifteen-hand horse with a man on 
its back. This seemed quite enough in the way of won- 
ders for one day, but we were by no means through. That 
evening our friend literally walked on red-hot plow- 
shares, and held a red-hot iron bar in his hand. We smelt 
a strong smell of burning flesh, but afterwards on exam- 
ining his hands and feet, they were unscathed. 

Now this man was of good, but normal stature, and 
there was nothing wonderful about his external appear- 
ance, and yet he was able to perform with ease athletic 
feats that our finest athletes find impossible, and to do 
things that we of western civilization find impossible. One 
might argue that the skin of his hands and feet was so 
tough that it could not be burned, or that some secret 
preparation was put thereon that prevented burning. I 
still don’t feel that any of those theories could explain 
how a man could hold a red hot bolt in his hand for nigh 
on a minute. 

The jumping part of the story is not really so miracu- 
lous, for I have often heard that the tribes in central 
Africa can perform similar feats. 

No doubt many readers will be wondering if I have 
ever seen the rope-trick. The answer is no, nor have I 
ever met anyone who has seen it done, or heard of anyone 
who has even fourth-hand knowledge of it. Let me say 
this, however, that if levitation is possible and it undoubt- 


edly is—then the rope trick is equally within the bounds 
of possibility. 


Nostradamus 


BY JANE PRICE 


Michel de Nostredame, or Nostradamus, the great 
French prophet and physician in ordinary to Charles IX of 
France, is such a well known historical figure that it seems 
almost presumptious to add another word to the wealth of 
literature concerning him. However, his prophetic verses 
known as the “Centuries” are so extraordinary and at the 
same time so obscure that they have intrigued generations of 
scholars and are likely to interest generations more. A new 
book entitled Les Prophéties de Nostradamus Dévoilées by 
Dr. de Fontbrune (Editions Adyar, Paris) has just been 
published, which throws considerable light on the illustrious 
prophet. It is chiefly concerned with a study of the “Lettre 
a Henri IT”, which in the opinion of Dr. de Fontbrune, was 
designed to serve as an outline or guide to the rest of the 
works. A facsimile of this famous letter, taken from a rare 
old Dutch edition published in 1668, a mere century after 
Nostradamus’ death, appears in the book. 

It was evidently Nostradamus’ intention to arouse the 
curiosity of the learned, for he prefaces the “Centuries” 
with the verse: 


“Que ceux qui liront ces vers soient censés étre réfléchis, 
Que le vulgaire profane et ignorant ne soit pas attiré: 
Et que tous les Astrologues, les Imbéciles, les Barbares s’en 
tiennent a distance, 
Celui qui fait autrement, qu’il soit maudit!” 


which in translation reads: 


“Let those who read these lines with ripe reflection ponder, 
That the vulgar, ignorant and profane hold off their hands: 
Let all Astrologers, Imbeciles, Barbarians stand aloof, 
Cursed be he of Heaven who acts in other wise.” 


The whole question of prophesy is a controversial one upon 
which most people hold strong opinions, especially as it af- 
fects their innermost philosophy. Nostradamus himself 
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gives us a clue to his own belief in making an explanation to 
Henry II for the obscurity of his prognostications. They are 
written in the form of conundrums and often the names and 
dates are presented as anagrams that are unintelligible until 
they are deciphered. Nostradamus wrote that he had not the 
divine permission nor the desire to transcribe the prophecies 
in a more lucid manner although he was capable of doing so. 
Because he said, “the announcement of awful calamities 
which are concealed, would keep many destinies from fulfill- 
ment.” On which Dr. de Fontbrune comments: “A singular 
sentence, which replies to materialistic determinism and 
involves the connected existence of free human will and of 
divine knowledge of the future.” 

Michel Nostradamus was born in 1503 at Saint-Rémy en 
Provence, of Jewish parents. His grandfathers, by whom 
he was educated, were both men of great learning and were 
well known as scholars and philosophers. They are said to 
have bequeathed him valuable manuscripts handed down 
from the tribe of Issachar, containing foreknowledge and 
wisdom now being deciphered from the Great Pyramid. 

Nostradamus burnt these precious books by his own testi- 
mony, for reasons best known to himself. Perhaps he felt 
they contained knowledge too powerful for the undisciplined 
human race. Nostradamus was also a physician of consider- 
able note. He was a graduate of the University of Montpel- 
lier. He worked many apparent miracles during periods of 
plague, both at Aix and at Lyons, and it has been suggested 
that he may have been the father of antiseptic medicine. He 
studied Humanity and Philosophy at Avignon, and was also 
a profound student of Theology, Astronomy, Geometry, 
and Mathematics. His “Centuries” have been frequently 
reprinted. Among other things they foretell the end of the 
Papacy, addressing by name all the Popes until the last one. 
So far the names have been remarkably accurate with the 
exception of Benoit XV whom Nostradamus addresses as 
Paul IV. Because of this threat to the Papacy, the Papal 
Court condemned the “Centuries” in 1781. 

Nostradamus is now a legendary figure but fortunately 
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we still have early editions of his prophecies so that it is pos- 
sible to verify the truth or falsity of certain of his predic- 
tions that are absolutely concrete. Such has not been the 
case, alas, with many prophets, particularly the Scottish 
Seers, whose prophecies have been handed down through 
generations of Highland people by word of mouth only. 
Prophecy is usually veiled in symbolism, another pitfall for 
the interpreter, and it is a justifiable criticism that prophe- 
cies are usually so vague that they can be made te fit any 
happening after its completion. Nostradamus is not alto- 
gether exempt from such a criticism though there are nota- 
ble instances in the “Centuries” when he gives both names 
and dates connected with events which came to pass hun- 
dreds of years after his death. These instances are indis- 
putable evidence of his greatness as a prophet. Mr. Henry 
James Forman devotes two chapters of his book The Story 
of Prophecy to the medieval prophet. The following amaz- 
ing example of an exact prediction is quoted from his book: 


“Le Lys Dauffois portera dans Nanci 
Jusques en Flandres electeur de 1’Empire, 
Neusves obturée au grand Montmorency, 
Hors Lieux prouvés delivré a clere peyne.” 


“The lily of the Dauphin will come to Nancy 
And carry aid in Flanders to an Elector of the Empire: 
A new prison for the great Montmorency, 
Away from the usual place, delivered to Clere peyne (or to a 
notable punishment) 


“The title of Dauphin for the French heir apparent had 
lapsed with disuse and Louis XIII was the first French 
monarch in a hundred years to make use of the title before 
his ascent to the throne—more than half a century after 
Nostradamus’ death. So that he was very much the 
‘Dauphin’. 

“On the 24th of September, 1633, Louis’s troops entered 
Nancy, capital of Lorraine, then a French province, because 
Lorraine supported French rebels. He marched two years 
later into Flanders in aid of the Elector of Trier, who had 
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been cast into a Spanish prison in Brussels. In protest of 
this Louis invested Louvain in Flanders. 

“At about the same period, in 1632, Henry Montmorency, 
owing to rebellion against his overlord, Louis XIII, was in- 
carcerated in a newly completed prison at Toulouse. He 
was turned over to a soldier named Clerepeyne who be- 
headed him on October 30th, not in the usual, or approved, 
place, the public square of Toulouse, but at the foot of the 
statute of Henry IV, Montmorency’s godfather. 

“Here appears not only the name of Montmorency, uni- 
versally known as “the great” (for at seventeen he was al- 
ready an admiral of the fleet) but even the name of Mont- 
morency’s executioner, a soldier named Clerepeyne!” 

The students of the works of Nostradamus have long 
sought a key or decipher which applied to the verses would 
bring them out of their apparent incoherence. Dr. de Font- 
brune has sought for this key in “L’epitre 4 Henri II’. And 
he tells us that he has found such a key there. It contains, 
he says, the exact translations of the figurative terms which 
have so long hidden the sense of so much of the original text. 
Having once discovered this key, he says it became compar- 
atively simple to solve the puzzle. The original text was 
written in Latin, and Nostradamus, in rewriting it in six- 
teenth century French, kept the special nuances peculiar to 
the Latin language. De Fontbrune suggests that it was 
Nostradamus’ contempt for the “prophanum vulgus” or 
vulgar-minded, whom he wished to prevent from reading 
his works, that made him write so enigmatically. Often the 
sense of the words is not apparent at the first glance. They 
are usually Latin words to which the French endings have 
been affixed. This negligent translation is largely respon- 
sible for the obscurity of many of the passages. If need be, 
Nostradamus used Greek words causing a further confu- 
sion. Taking into account this curious “philological tech- 
nique”, Dr. de Fontbrune has analyzed the “Centuries” and 
finds new light can be thrown upon them. 

“L’Epitre a Henri IT’, unlike the “Centuries” which in- 
clude prophecies for all history, is especially dedicated to 
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crises of all sorts, moral, religious, and political, which begin 
in the year 1792 and continue into the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. Nostradamus was more concerned in general with 
the trend of spiritual forces, through the centuries, than 
with material calamities. Dr. de Fontbrune warns us to 
keep this underlying spiritual purpose in mind while analyz- 
ing his writings. Nostradamus’ intention is evident. He 
wrote concrete predictions which would be understood and 
marvelled at by future generations of the “initiate”, in other 
words, scholars whose perseverance would reward them 
with an understanding of his works. Having once estab- 
lished his reputation as a prophet, he hopes to warn the wise 
of the spiritual course of the ages, culminating with the sec- 
ond coming of the Messiah, and the last judgment which he 
dates for about the year 2000 A. D. This date coincides with 
the prediction of the Great Pyramid. He undoubtedly had 
some foreknowledge of a Universal Plan, perhaps built on 
the writings of the sacred books which he destroyed, and 
wished to leave an outline of the plan for the awakened of 
future generations. Nostradamus was an ardent churchman 
and a good Catholic, a fact which saved him from much of 
the persecution usual to prophets. 

“L’Epitre a Henri IV’, itself, is certainly a most interest- 
ing document. After much profuse and flowery language 
addressed to a most divine and colossal majesté, Nostra- 
damus speaks of his “prophetic computations, composed 
chiefly by natural intuition and put into poetic form in ac- 
cordance with astronomical calculations which correspond 
with the years, months and weeks of the future, or with the 
principal towns of all Europe, and also a part of Africa and 
of Asia, where the coming calamities will take place.” He 
continues: “I have interpreted future events in the light of 
the past and the present, tabulating them all with the coun- 
tries and the eras which will experience them. I have added 
nothing superfluous and in spite of the fact that it is said 
that the future is not truly determined, I certify, O Sire, that 
I have not made predictions only by my natural intuition, 
but have meditated, replacing all the emotions, preoccupa- 
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tions and moods of my soul, with rest and tranquillity of 
spirit. To the same end, I have used to a certain extent the 
‘Trepied d’Airain’.” 

Nostradamus, referring to “Trepied d’Airain”, reveals 
that he has used the same methods as the spirits and he de- 
fends himself against any suggestion of having used black 
magic or diabolical practices. His final word is: 

“To those who wish to render me responsible for sayings 
that do not come from me, I wish to state that Eternal God 
is the only one to know beforehand the will of men.” 

In conclusion it seems fitting to quote a few predictions 
which Dr. de Fontbrune has chosen from the “Centuries” 
as applicable to our time: 

“Crier Victoire du grand Selin Croissant 
Par les Romains sera |’ Aigle clamé, 
Ticcin, Millan, Génes y consent, 
Puis par eux-mémes Basil grand réclamé.”’ 
VI-78 
which de Fontbrune interprets: 

“After the Ethiopian victory, Rome will proclaim the Em- 
pire at Milan in Tuscany. The King Victor Emmanuel 
(Duc de Génes) will consent to it. But soon she will call the 
help of the great King. 

“We know that it is in his resounding discourses at Milan 
that M. Mussolini has proclaimed the Italian Empire and 
has given to King Victor Emmanuel the title of Emperor. 
‘Le grand Selin Croissant’ defines the country, half Ori- 
ental, half Christian. Selim III, Emperor of Turkey, in fact 
founded the order called ‘Du Croissant’, (of the Crescent), 
destined for the christian who had rendered service to their 
country. The English Admiral, Nelson, was the first to be 
decorated in 1799.” 

Then comes the war which will reverse this situation and 
will bring about a terrible Italian revolution: 

“Par grand discord la trombe tremblera, 
Accord rompu, dressant la teste du ciel, 


Bouche sanglante dans le sang nagera, 
Au fol sa face oingte de laict et miel.” 


I-57 
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“Note the reiteration of the terms: ‘In the Adriatic great 
discord will take place, while on the one hand, those who pro- 
voke the war will perish in blood; on the other, the revolu- 
tionaries will be comparatively gentle.” 

The next stanza predicts the great massacre of the priest- 


hood: 


“Des gens d’Eglise sang sera espanché, 
Comme de l’eau en si grand abondance, 
Et d’un longtemps ne sera restanché 
Vae, Vae au clerc, ruyne et doléance.” 
VIII-98 


“The blood of the people of the church will be spilt 
Like water in such great abundance. 
And for a long time it will not be staunched, 
Woe, woe to the clerics, ruin and grief.”* 


War will be general by this time in Western Europe: 


“L’Horrible guerre qu’en Occident s’appreste 
L’an ensuivant viendra la pestilence, 
Si fort terrible que jeune vieil, et beste 
Sang, feu, Mercure, Mars, Jupiter en France.” 
TX-55 


“A horrible war for which Europe will prepare 
The year following there will be a plague 
So strong and terrible that young, old and animals 
will suffer. 
Blood, fire, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter in France.”* 


“The English monarchy, the throne of which will be 
shaken by an unhappy feminine liaison will be replaced by 
a republic: 

“Pour ne vouloir consentir au divorce 
Qui puis apres sera cogneu indigne 
Le roi des Isles sera chasse par force 
Mis a son lieu qui de Roy n’aura signe.” 
X-22 


This last prophecy concerning the throne of England has 
only partially come to pass and it is hoped that the prediction 


* These English translations have been roughly made by the author of 
this article, for those who are not familiar with French. Dr. de Fontbrune 
does not interpret them. 
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of the end of the monarchy is one of Nostradamus’ mistakes. 
The prediction concerning the slaughter of the religious or- 
ders, if applied to Spain, might be said to have already been 
fulfilled. 

The prophecies of Nostradamus are to be found in any 
number of books, some of which are: Nostradamus: Ses 
Prophéties, by Charles Nicoullaud; La Vie de Nostradamus, 
by Jean Moura and Paul Louvet, and Le Secret de Nostra- 
damus, by P. V. Piobb. Without going into detail, it might 
be well to note for those not familiar with the “Centuries”, 
that Nostradamus successfully predicted the Great Fire of 
London a hundred years before it took place,* the blinding of 
Henri II by a friend in a tournament, his subsequent death, 
followed by hard times for France, the French Revolution, 
and the flight of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette to Var- 
ennes.t There is disappointingly little in the “Centuries” that 
appears applicable to the Great War. A German, Albert 


Kniepf, published a book on the subject in 1915, choosing as 
the most significant lines: 


“The Celtic nation should dread the hour, 
The northern naval power will too deeply involve it.” 
II-99 


This article, though inspired by Dr. de Fontbrune’s study 
and Mr. Henry James Forman’s essay, is not presented as an 
ordinary book review because the subject matter is too de- 
pendent upon technical knowledge to be of interest to the 
casual reader. Mr. Forman’s book was highly recommended 
to readers in a review published in the issue of the JouRNAL 
for October 1936. Dr. de Fontbrune’s book is indispensable 


* Nostradamus predicted the Great Fire of London for the year 1666. It 
took place on the 2nd of September of that year. The prediction must have 
been made some time before his death in 1566, and is contained in an edition 
of the “Centuries” published in 1577. 


+ In another unusually clear stanza concerning this flight, Nostradamus 
mentions the names of two traitors to the King: Narbon and Saulce. Count 
Louis Narbonne-Lara was War Minister under Louis XVI. He was known to 
divide his loyalty between the Royalists and the Revolutionaries. Saulce was 
the Inn-keeper, Mayor of Varennes who recognized Louis and handed him 
over to the Revolutionaries. The prediction including the accurate names was 
made over two hundred years before the occurrence—certainly a good piece 
of evidence for the reality of the seer’s gift to see into the future. 
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to a student of prophecy, especially scholars interested in 
Nostradamus and his amazing predictions. The book is a 
careful piece of work and certainly presents a new aspect to 
the interpretation of that famous document, the “Centuries”. 


* * 


The Algonquian Indian “Moses” Legend 


A story of an inspired law-giver who led his people to a promised 
land of plenty and security through a treacherous swamp across 
which none could follow them has been unearthed by Dr. Turman 
Michelson, Smithsonian Institution ethnologist, among the Fox 
Indians. 

This story of the mystic green buffalo and his Moses-like protégé 
forms part of the “sacred literature” of the Fox tribe, a once 
powerful element of the Algonquian Indian family. The Foxes 
now have a reservation near Tama, Iowa, where the last remnants 
of the generation familiar with the old ways and lore will soon 
disappear. 

Noteworthy in this legend to students of racial psychology is the 
weird “green” motif which runs through it—green animals, green 
skies, green flames, etc. 

First the future law-giver is seen by a member of the tribe 
standing beside a green bison. The child himself is not aware of 
his ghostly companion which leaves no tracks in the snow. It was 
a “manitou” buffalo. This marked the little boy as one with super- 
natural guidance. 

The tribe in its migration had come to the edge of a supposedly 
impassable swamp. Enemies were pressing in from behind. It 
seemed doomed to destruction. The child, because of his ob- 
served association with the manitou buffalo, was chosen to lead 
the way through the great morass, in which wood would sink and 
marsh birds and mud turtles were sucked to the bottom. 

As soon as they were safely across the tribe made an offering of 
tobacco to the “manitou” who had guided the steps of their child 
guide, and accompanied the offering with a peculiarly human re- 
quest. In the words of the legend: “As soon as I see my fellow 
man may I slay him?” 

The child rebuked them: “Indeed you did not ask for long life. 
You have asked for something which is frightful. You were to 
have asked for something right. We have safely crossed the hole 
in the earth. The manitou made it to be peaceful for us. Because 
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he told it to be peaceful is why we went across. If he had done 
what you ask we should indeed have all sunk in the swamp.” 

The prodigy grew up able to understand the language of wolves 
who told him of the approach of the tribe’s enemies. He went on 
a mystical journey around the earth and came to the shores of the 
four seas. Always the ghostly green buffalo was appearing at 
appropriate times—a sort of deus ex machina. The boy had 
visions. The trees and animals talked with him. 

Eventually he produced from his various visions a vague list of 
commandments which now are incorporated in one of the sacred 
ceremonies of the Fox tribe. 


The legend, as gathered by Dr. Michelson, has just been issued 
as a Smithsonian Institution publication. 











A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


July, 1937. 
AN ICELANDIC MATERIALIZATION MEDIUM 


Ever since the International Institute for Psychical Research was 
founded I have cherished the hope of making an investigation into 
the phenomena of materialization. In England, however, there is 
not a single materialization medium who would, or perhaps could, 
submit to investigation of any description. To a well known pro- 
fessional one, I offered one hundred dollars in cash for a single 
sitting, with an eventual further benefit of twenty-five hundred 
dollars from the receipts of a successful scientific or educational 
infra-red film of her phenomena. I sent her a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. Rather than reply, she preferred keeping the stamp, 
which she could do without risking her professional reputation. 

A few months ago I heard that Iceland, which gave Psychical 
Research, Indride Indridason, has produced another phenomenal 
materialization medium, Fru Lara Agustsdottir, a thirty-five year 
old married woman who, in a single sitting, produces as many as 
forty to sixty forms, both human and animal. I made immediate 
inquiries and I received such excellent reports that I offered a 
contract to Fru Lara for 6-13 weeks on behalf of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Psychical Research. I am glad to say that she 
accepted it and that we expect her to arrive in the second half 
of September to begin a long series of sittings to which we all 
look very eagerly forward. 

The first report about Fru Lara’s phenomena was given to 
me by Mr. Nikulas Fridriksson, an electrical engineer of Reykjavik. 
He was a member of Fru Lara’s regular circle, together with an 
editor, two civil engineers, a chemist and five ladies. This is what 
Mr. Fridriksson reports: 

“IT was first present at a sitting with her in October 1933. 
Shortly before there had begun to appear materializations and 
direct voice phenomena through a megaphone. I found these phe- 
nomena interesting and induced some of my friends, whom I knew 
to be interested in Psychical Research, to attend her sittings with 
me. Soon after the commencement of regular sittings, the phe- 
nomena began to develop and became more varied. At these first 
sittings we had a very dim red light, and the medium was not in 
a cabinet. What appeared was, as far as we could observe: in- 
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complete human forms and animal forms such as lambs, dogs, 
birds, etc. 


A NEW NOAH’S ARK 


“On account of the darkness, the animals were hardly discerni- 
ble, but we could hear them walk about inside the circle and emit 
sounds, i.e. lambs braying and a raven’s cry, some distance away 
from the medium. Human voices were heard around the medium, 
sometimes at a distance of about two meters, also voices through 
megaphones floating in mid-air. The controls, talking through the 
medium, always came in-between, and somewhat irregularly. Hands 
materialized well and frequently touched the sitters. 

“The human forms generally materialized inside the cabinet, after 
this was built, and then came out and up to the light in the centre 
of the circle. As a rule, they were wrapped in white veils, but 
occasionally partly in black. They usually only stayed for a short 
while outside. The animal forms were misshapen but generally 
recognizable as representing some animal. I remember seeing a 
giraffe, a camel, a horse, a dog, a goat, a seal, a bird and many 
more. The larger animals were, of course, not of a natural size. 
The giraffe, for instance, was almost two meters long, and what 
appeared outside the cabinet was mainly the head and neck. 

“The medium frequently came out of the cabinet, wrapped more 
or less in white veils that disappeared outside the cabinet. Also 
there happened the phenomena of dematerialization. One of the 
medium’s arms would disappear so that the sleeve of her dress 
seemed to be empty. But this phenomenon we could not ade- 
quately investigate. 

“Every now and then direct voices were heard but the mate- 
rializations appeared to be the chief object. Disturbances were 
rare during this period and the sittings, as a rule, were well con- 
ducted. 

“At this time the medium passed some examinations, chiefly 
with a view to prevent her taking anything to the sittings that 
could be used to a fraudulent purpose, and these examinations did 
not in the least effect the phenomena. The most thorough and 
extensive investigation was made by two medical professors from 
the University of Iceland, a medical doctor and two hospital nurses. 
The medium, the sitters, and the room where the sittings were 
held were carefully searched. I enclose herewith a testimonial 
from the university professors regarding this examination.” 


PROFESSOR THORODDSEN’S TESTIMONY 


I shall print now one of these testimonials. It is signed by 
Dr. Guomundur Thoroddsen, Professor of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity of Reykjavik. It says: 
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“Thursday evening, on the 12th of April (1934) I was at a 
séance with the medium Fru Lara Agustsdottir, with several others 
who attended her séances during the winter. The idea was to as- 
certain whether any ‘teleplasm’ formed or not. After a close in- 
spection of the medium and the room, the séance was started. 
Time and again white matter was seen to come out of the cabinet 
where the medium sat and I often touched it. 

“Sometimes the medium appeared covered with a white robe. 
I cannot believe that she could have hidden this stuff on or in 
her person or got it from her surroundings after the close inspec- 
tion which I performed before the séance. What especially convinced 
me that this was ‘teleplasm’ was that I saw it quite clearly and 
close to me; it was growing smaller and smaller and at last it 
disappeared altogether without any help from the medium whom 
I saw quite distinctly all this time in a kneeling position, with 
upraised hands, in front of the cabinet. The ‘teleplasm’ disap- 
peared last up by her neck and head.” 


A REMARKABLE DESCRIPTION 


Another investigator who signs himself as Guom. V. Krist- 
jansson describes the medium’s controls, a child who claims that 
she was never born, a Catholic nun who died in Reykjavik five 
years ago and a Spanish girl, Alma. Then he continues: 

“When three or four spirits have appeared, we who sit next to 
the medium note touches as if by some substantial material, varied 
in shape and size, soft or hard, light or dark in colour. Then 
near the light, in full view of the sitters, white or dark coloured 
veils appear from the medium and return to her with lightning 
speed. The veils seem to prepare materializations. The veils 
may have a pleasant scent to some sitters resembling the scent of 
roses. Sometimes the materializations begin with a cool breath. 
They form near the light. At the beginning the face is rather 
blurred, but at each repeated appearance it seems to become 
clearer. The light shines on it in such a way as to make it fully 
discernible. At the sitters’ wish forms move under the light. The 
materializations appear to take place out of thin air beside or in 
front of the medium as she sits motionless in her chair. The 
same form appears and often disappears with lightning speed. 
Frequently, too, the forms stop in front of the light and collapse. 
On the floor the substance writhes as if it were living, moving by 
its own power. Out of this living substance there begins to take 
form first a head, then shoulders and then the rest of the body. 
This time the face, as a rule, is more clearly discernible than it 
was before the form subsided on the floor, after which it dis- 
appears towards the medium and seems to disperse in a moment. 
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We, who sit next to the medium are able to follow her every 
movement, even though the light is dim. The medium is always 
clearly visible. Besides, when the forms come towards the light, 
the medium frequently gives us her hands and we take them and 
hold them, telling the sitters that we are doing so while the form 
is in front of the light. 

“Another thing that often happens is that the shade on the lamp 
sometimes by the help of one of the medium’s hands, is lifted 
away from the light as if moved by some unseen power. On these 
occasions the light falls directly on the medium so that she is 
clearly visible to all the sitters. The white substance is then seen 
flowing out of her mouth, over her body down to the floor to her 
feet. 

“At the extreme end of this substance, clearly visible to all 
present, there now begins to materialize a form that, thus con- 
nected to the medium, moves to right and left, towards us who 
sit next to her, sometimes bowing its head down to the medium’s 
face or breast. In a few moments the form disperses in front 
of the medium. On the instant the form disappears, the lamp- 
shade falls into place again.” 

I quoted at length from these statements. If we shall witness 
at the Institute only a fraction of what is claimed to occur in 
Fru Lara’s sittings at Reykjavik, her case may go down in Psy- 
chical Research as a very important one indeed. 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 


The documents which I received were accompanied by excellent 
magnesium flashlight photographs, showing the materialized nun 
and the medium. Both seem to be equally substantial and of 
flesh and blood. There is no question of the medium masquerad- 
ing as a spirit. Only an accomplice secretly entering the room 
could explain the second figure normally. As a method of fraud, 
this is so crude that one can hardly entertain the suggestion. On 
the other hand, I am always uneasy when I see perfect materiali- 
zations on a photograph. I would much prefer an imperfect one, 
a face partly formed, a detached hand and loads and loads of 
ectoplasm. Not of the bed-sheet variety but of the amorphous 
type which is not so easy to imitate. One of Fru Lara’s photo- 
graphs exhibits something of this kind. The white sheet is com- 
bined with some heavy, dough-like substance, resembling very much 
the type of ectoplasm which the late Mr. MacCarthy Stevenson 
photographed a year or two ago in some sittings with Kathleen 
Goligher. This bit of ectoplasm interested me far more than the 
nun herself and her draperies. 
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I am also intrigued by the animal materializations. There is no 
medium today in Europe in whose sittings animals appear. Kluski 
is inaccessible. His Pithecantropus, his lion and birds belong to 
past history. I understand that his powers have considerably 
waned and that he sits very seldom, and for friends only. Jan 
Guzyk and Burgik, Kluski’s contemporaries and compatriots, had 
a doubtful reputation. To materialize a giraffe in Iceland is cer- 
tainly an uncommon undertaking. The question, of course, is how 
far was the identification accurate. “Stone walls do not a prison 
make’, nor long necks giraffes. From Mr. Fridriksson’s account 
one may justifiably entertain some doubts. Of the appearance of 
a camel the same thing might be said. This is how it is described 
to me in yet another statement: 

“There came what appeared to be the head and neck of a camel. 
The animal built up gradually. There was a mass of ectoplasm 
visible at first. The head of the animal appeared inside that. 
Then the white mass dropped to the floor and disappeared.” 

What “appears to be the head and neck of a camel” is not neces- 
sarily a camel. 

“Then came birds; they came out beneath the curtain, flew up 
on the outside and went into the cabinet over the top.” 

Here again one may object to the absence of freedom which 
one associates with birds. Kluski’s hawk which Professor Paw- 
lowski photographed, “flew around, beating his wings against the 
walls and ceiling”. 

However, the sitters of Fru Lara’s circle may have concentrated 
on human forms. She is a medium of a few years standing only, 
still developing. Her phenomena should not be judged by their 
limitations but by their scope. That seems to be bigger and more 
interesting than that of any medium in Europe. 


PROBLEM OF SPIRIT IDENTIFICATION 


I had a remarkable psychological experience a short while ago 
which helped me considerably to understand why so many people 
can recognize their lost relations in a piece of drapery or in the 
dimly lit features of a masquerading materialization medium. 

I was passing into a tortuous lane from Chiswick High Road. 
On the corner there was a car depot. In the glass window I saw 
a poster advertising a new Armstrong-Siddley car. It showed 
something like a strong arm pulling a car by a rope. I stared at 
it for some time as I could not puzzle out what the “arm” was. 
It looked more like a torch. The pavement on which I stood 
was extremely narrow. It occurred to me that it was dangerous 


to stay on that side of the lane. A skidding car would crush 
anybody to death. 
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At this moment I saw a van turning in and passing me. It 
had a tow-rope and attached to it was a car. I said to myself, 
if that rope snaps I am in for it. At that moment the rope 
snapped . . . and the car proceeded under its own power. 

There was no tow-rope between the van and the car. I simply 
transferred a mental image from my mind to two passing cars. 
But for the brief moment that the van was pulling the car, the 
tow rope was as solid and real as the car itself. 

I see in this experience an important application to séance room 
happenings. It explains spirit recognitions for which there are 
no basis. The sitter’s mind is filled with the image of someone 
he cannot forget. The result is an unconscious transference of 
the image into what is presented as a materialized spirit. 

The same explanation may hold for direct voice recognitions. 
The memory of a still voice may surge up in a wave and effect 
an identification for which there is no real ground. 

I do not put forward this suggestion in an attempt to discredit 
materializations or the direct voice. I simply submit it as a solu- 
tion of the problem of recognitions which must be classed as 
absurd and imcomprehensible if the medium in question is sub- 
sequently proved to be nothing but a brazen fraud. 





Book Review 


YOGA, A SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION, by Kovoor T. Behanan. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


If you ask the average American what Yoga is, he will tell you 
that it is an Indian cult and has something to do with breathing 
exercises and ascetic disciplines. He will probably suggest that 
you read Yeats-Brown who is known to have tried it. Of its pur- 
pose and basic principles he will know nothing. Because the 
eastern philosophic conceptions are difficult for the western mind 
to grasp, Indian philosophies have been left severely alone by all 
but a few students of Philosophy and Comparative Religion. Dr. © 
Behanan determined to make a scientific study of Yoga and to 
make available the results of his research to the western world. 
He has attempted, and quite successfully, to define the basic con- 
ceptions of the Yogic Philosophy in English terms and to compare 
them to philosophic conceptions of the West. 

Dr. Behanan is in excellent position to make such an attempt. 
A native of Travancore, India, he is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta and a Doctor of Philosophy at Yale. A Sterling 
Fellowship from the latter university enabled him to return to 
India and study Yoga under the Yogin teacher, Swami Kuvalaya- 
nanda of Lonavla. He studied both the theory and practice of 
Yoga and in all the essential aspects conformed to the Yogin 
disciplines. 

From the psychic researcher’s point of view this book is rather 
a disappointment. Not because Dr. Behanan tells us that “barring 
the pretensions of the professional marvel-seekers, there is no 
basis for the popular impression that the ‘Supernatural’ centers 
around Yogins and Yoga. They would merely laugh such claims 
out of court provided they were at all willing to discuss the 
subject.” 

Had Dr. Behanan told us on the contrary that psychic pheno- 
mena was universal among the Yogins and of daily occurrence, 
psychic researchers would be the first, from bitter experience, to 
shake their heads and suspect Dr. Behanan of credulity. But it 
is unfortunate that in a book of material apparently collected 
and analyzed with painstaking care he should have devoted so 
much space to the insertion of old chestnuts about the falsity of 
the term supernatural, and the cracking of the Fox sisters’ toes. 
Dr. Behanan seems to be on the defensive in the name of science. 
We are rather tired of the type of trite paragraph of which the 
following passage is an example: 
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“*There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophies’ is the watchword of the supernaturalist. 
Strangely enough, this is the fundamental assumption of science 
as well, for only one overpowered by the delusion of omniscience 
can say that he knows all there is to be known. If the above 
assumption is common to both science and psychic research, why 
is it that ‘official science’ considers it beneath its dignity to inves- 
tigate the supernatural? When the phenomena are well-attested 
and have been properly investigated, they are incorporated into the 
body of accredited knowledge. But scientific method stops short 
of glorifying human foibles as scientific facts. The debunking of 
séances demonstrates this more than any other supernatural epi- 
demic of the present day. 

“Whatever may be its emotional value, the word ‘supernatural’ 
has no special meaning for science.” 

This kind of argument makes the psychic researcher feel very 
tired. No psychic researcher has used or thought of the word 
supernatural since the days of witchcraft. In fact this whole 
passage smacks of the kind of argument used by science at least 
twenty years ago. Dr. Behanan talks at some length about wish- 
ful thinking and makes this statement: ... “To mix philosophy 
and science is to do violence to both.” 

Dr. Behanan dedicates his book “To all those who, like William 
James, are interested in the deeper and broader aspects of human 
motivation.” 

We wonder if he has ever read the following passage from a 
letter written by William James to Thomas Davidson in 1884: 

“I confess I rather despair of any popular religion of a phi- 
losophic character; and I sometimes find myself wondering whether 
there can be any popular religion raised on the ruins of the old 
Christianity without the presence of that element which in the 
past has presided over the origin of all religions, namely, a belief 
in new physical facts and possibilities. Abstract considerations 
about the soul and the reality of a moral order will not do in 
a year what the glimpse in'o a world of new phenomenal possi- 
bilities enveloping those of the present life, afforded by an ex- 
tension of our insight into the order of nature, would do in an 
instant. Are the much despised ‘Spiritualism’ and the ‘Society for 
Psychical Research’ to be the chosen instruments for a new era 
of faith? It would surely be strange if they were; but if they 
are not, I see no other agency that can do the work.” 

It does seem too bad that “Science” should, at least in the eyes 
of Dr. Behanan, find it beneath its dignity to touch such a subject. 

Dr. Behanan places telepathy and clairvoyance apart from psychic 
research into a separate category. Of these he is less afraid. 
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He tells us that “Phantasms of the Living”’* has “recorded sev- 
eral interesting cases of spontaneous telepathic occurrences” and 
he finds Dr. Rhine’s results and conclusions “convincingly posi- 
tive.” 

To return to the subject of the book, Yoga, Dr. Behanan has 
given us a clear definition and analysis, in the light of western 
thought, of the philosophy of the Yogins. His book is a “study 
of the philosophical basis, motivations, and methods of a group 
which, through continuous psychological and physiological prac- 
tices achieves and maintains a state of emotional stability.” 

The beginnings of religious teachings in India are to be found 
in the Vedic hymns and a little later in the Upanishads, philo- 
sophical dialogues in the manner of Plato, that have been handed 
down by word of mouth since about 1000 B.C. One of the basic 
principles of the Upanishads is expressed by what is known as 
the Brahman Atman equation. Brahman, originally the word 
meaning prayer, came to mean the power inherent in the prayer 
of the worshipper and finally, in later times it has come to mean 
the cosmic or ultimate reality. Atman means the Imperishable 
self within, or the psychical principle of man; the self conscious- 
ness. The teaching that these two are the same: that the soul 
is the ultimate reality, is the fundamental philosophy upon which 
Indian religion is founded. From the Upanishads, six classes of 
Indian philosophy sprang. One of these is called Samkhya and 
from it in turn the Yoga philosophy has developed. 

The most characteristic feature of this philosophy is the element 
of change. Samkhya-Yoga found this element in both the mental 
and physical worlds and called it rajas (energy). The universe is 
forever in a perpetual state of flux. Therefore energy is consid- 
ered an irreducible substratum. 

Another fundamental principle is tamas (matter or mass). Al- 
though the material object may disappear in the course of time 
(change) it constitutes a definite part of experience. It repre- 
sents inertia and lack of translucence. 

A third aspect of experience is sattva (mind or intelligence). 
It is the “quality in the human mind which enables the perceiver 
to trace relationships, between objects of the external world and 
consciousness itself.” 

These three aspects of experience make up the basis of the 
universe. The Samkhya-Yoga philosopher finds these three suf- 
ficient to explain all the differences in the experienced world. 

These three are called gunas and are contained in a potential 


state in prakriti which Dr. Behanan defines as primordial un- 
differentiated matter. 


* By Gurney, Myers & Podmore. 
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Before the beginning of the process of evolution, the gunas 
exist in a state of equilibrium. Prakriti is not different from 
the gunas but merely the gunas waiting in a quiescent state. Evo- 
lution is a cyclic process. Every period of evolution is followed 
by another of dissolution which comes to an end as evolution 
begins again. The reason for this constant alternation is not an 
inherent quality in the combination of the gunas but is the result 
of an outside influence, purusha, the soul, or pure consciousness. 
This pure consciousness which is devoid of characteristics and is 
cosmic in nature is always pulling away from its entanglement 
with prakriti or earthly experience. It is this urge in purusha, 
a basic principle in man which makes him seek salvation; escape 
from earthly experience. This conception which applies to all 
nature is expressed by man in reincarnation. The Samkhya phi- 
losophy teaches that man by meditation and ascendancy over 
earthly pleasures can free himself from this process of rebirth. 
Yoga teaches that such a release may well be achieved by a few 
scholars and philosophers but that everyone is not gifted enough 
to attain freedom from reincarnation by meditation alone and offers 
a system which will aid in the attainment of salvation to all those 
that can stand the difficult life. 

It is impossible in a short review to do more than give a sug- 
gestion of these difficult eastern doctrines. For the amateur 
philosopher there is much meat in this book, especially for the 
man who is not already familiar with Indian Philosophy. The 
idea that at rebirth the soul inherits its parents because like draws 
like, and by a law of Karma the soul will be drawn like a mag- 
nate to a body that will suit its development, will be interesting 
to those who believe in survival. “The adherents of rebirth think 
in terms of personal responsibility rather than attribute their 
misfortunes to an avenging God.” The theory of reincarnation is 
a satisfactory answer to all classes for the unequalness of station, 
wealth, and mental attributes. It has been said that one of the 
reasons Christianity makes so little headway in India is the Chris- 
tian teaching concerning Creation. The Indian mind does not 
consider it consecutive to believe in a finite beginning and an 
eternal future. The conception of a creation, therefore, is puerile 
in the mind of even an ignorant Indian. 

Nothing has been said so far about the actual practices them- 
selves. Three chapters are devoted to the exercises known as 
postures, breathing exercises and mental disciplines. The physical 
exercises are designed to build a healthy body. They are atti- 
tudes taken and held anywhere from five minutes to half an hour. 
Quick movements are not used. These exercises are only prac- 
ticed on an empty stomach at sunrise or sunset. An adequate 
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but Spartan diet is rigorously followed. Dr. Behanan has made 
experiments at Yale with an apparatus that records respiration. 
Although these breathing exercises have definite effects on the 
mind, they do not show appreciable difference on the respiratory 
charts. Dr. Behanan therefore concludes that the feeling is purely 
subjective. 

Much can undoubtedly be gained in the field of philosophical 
speculation by the study of eastern conceptions and we are in- 
debted to Dr. Behanan for his comprehensive outline of Yoga. 


J. P. 











The Pharaoh’s Curse 


(Dr. Fodor in his June letter told us about the poltergeist phenomena surround- 
ing Sir Alexander Seton’s Egyptian bone. Many newspaper accounts have 
intimated that Sir Alexander felt that he was a victim of the Pharaoh’s curse 
from which Lord Carnarvon is supposed to have died. The account of the 
occurrence, reprinted from Licut below, tells us the bone was not taken from a 
tomb at all and throws a new light on the whole incident.) 


















Sir Alexander Seton told a plain, unvarnished tale at the Edin- 
burgh Psychic College, on Friday, April 9th, regarding the Egyptian 
curio (a bone) to which much prominence has been given recently 
in the Press (see Licut, April 8th)—told it twice, for the demand 
for admission was so great that an overflow meeting had to be held. 

Confining ourselves to the simple facts, these are: The bone is 
5,000 to 7,000 years old, probably female. It was not found in a 
pyramid, though got in a deep hole near a recently discovered small 
pyramid in the desert behind the Sphinx. 

There is no reason to suggest that any Pharaoh ever owned the 
bone. Presumably, the curse of a camel-driver or a charwoman 
would be equally effective or non-effective, but would not look so 
well in newspaper headlines. 

Lady Seton bribed an Arab to descend some 80 feet and bring up 
the bone. Some months after she got home, a series of illnesses 
affected each member of the family and the staff in turn. These, 
Sir Alexander said, might be due to a run of sheer bad luck. 

Then other things savoring of the psychic began to happen. The 
bone was in a glass case on a table. One day, with no one in the 
room, the case was heard to fall and was found smashed to atoms 
some little distance from the table. The heavy pile carpet should 
have prevented the case from being shattered, but did not. The bone 
was not seriously damaged. 

On two occasions a large flower vase holding about 1% gallons 
of water was thrown off the table. Some of the water was spilt 
round it, but not in the shape of a pyramid as some newspapers have 
reported. On one of these occasions the bone was not in the house. 

Chairs have been turned upside down and displaced, and a wine- 
glass mysteriously broken in a visitor’s hands. A small boy of nine 
rushed terrified from the room when he had been playing near the 
table with the bone on it. He had seen a “grey robed figure.” He 
could say no more. Only one other person claims to have seen 
such a figure. 

It is regrettable that, ‘immediately after the lecture, Mrs. Bateman 
was asked to give clairvoyance. She said that “they” impressed her 
that the bone must be sent back, that a time-limit was being put on 
it, and failing compliance, blindness would fall on those responsible. 
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Obviously, little value attaches to a reading given in such an atmos- 
phere. 

This prediction has been distorted by the Press into threatened 
blindness for all who touched the bone—100 people at least. 

Interviewed afterwards, Sir Alexander Seton strongly deprecated 
the very exaggerated accounts of alleged occurrences which had 
appeared in some newspapers, especially American. He and Lady 
Seton are determined to have the bone returned whence it came 
as soon as they conveniently can, but no definite plans have yet 
been made. 

It seems that there is no one person who can be singled out as 
having been present in the house on each of the occasions when 
physical phenomena occurred, and who might, therefore, be regarded 
as the possible Medium.—(From a Scottish correspondent). 








